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MEMBERSHIP INFORMATION 

The Hamilton Naturalists' Club is interested in promoting public interest 
in the appreciation, study and conservation of our natural heritage. Meetings 
are held monthly from September to May inclusive and visitors are always wel¬ 
come. Outdoor field events are scheduled throughout the year. 

MEMBERSHIPS fall into the following categories: Life. - $200.00; Contribut¬ 
ing - $20.00; Active - $10.00; Joint (husband and wife) - $12.00; Student -$ 3 *° 0 ; 
Corresponding (residing over 20 miles from Hamilton) and Senior Citizens -$ 5 - 00 . 

For further information contact our Membership Secretary, Miss Phyllis 
Vair, 1854 Main St. West, Apt. #514, Hamilton, Ont. L8S 1H8 (Phone 529-4784) 


ARTICLES COMING UP : 

Christmas Bird Count; Bermuda Is For The Birds; 1979 Phenological 
Summary; Land of Giants; and more. 


*«**************:<-** 
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HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB EXECUTIVE - 1979-80 
President -Mr. Robert Curry, 92 Hostein Drive,Ancaster,0nt. L9G 2S7 
Past President-Mr. James Dowall, 29 Emerson St., Hamilton, Ont. L8S 2X2 
1st Vice Pres-Miss Hazel Broker, 52 Paisley Ave., S., Hamilton, Ont. L8S 1V3 
2nd Vice Pres. 

& Programme -Mr. Ford Smith, 360 Torrance St., #708, Burlington,Ont. L7R 2R9 
Treasurer -Mr. Verne Evans, 2164 Sunnybrook Ct., Oakville, Ont. L6L 1P4 
Secretary -Mr. John Heaslip, 3 Grandview Ct.,Dundas, Ontario L9H 5C8 

- - - Directors - - - 

Membership -Miss Phyllis Vair, 1854 Main St.,W., #514,Hamilton,Ont. L8S 1H8 

Publicity -Mr. Wm, A.Tiridale, R.R. #2, Campbellville,Ont. LOP 1B0 

Sanctuary -Mrs. Marion Shivas, 18 Rowanwood Ave., Dundas, Ont. L9H 4E1 

Conservation -Mr. Bruce Duncan, Box 512, Caledonia,Ontario NOA 1A0 

Wood Duck Editor- Mr. Ron Hepworth, 259 Euston Road, Burlington, Ontario L7L 4V8 

Field Events -Mr. Bruce Mackenzie,West Flamboro P.0., Ontario LOR 2K0 

Social -Ms. Shirley Element, 1375 Mountain Grove Ave.,Burlington L7P 2H1 

******************* 

* * * ***** 

WELCOME TO THESE NEW MEMBERS 

Miss Bessie Fong, 808-2000 Main St. W., Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4M8 

Mrs. P. Golden, R. R. #1, Binbrook, Ontario LOR ICO 

Mr. Ron Tozzi, 16 Heather Road, Hamilton, Ontario L8K 3B8 

Patricia VanGruggen, Sir Sandford Fleming College, Peterborough, Ontario 

Mr. Harry Jolly, 8-2128 Harris Crescent, Burlington, Ontario L7R 1G4 

Mr. A. Oscar Stager, 290 Harmony Road, Ancaster, Ontario L9G 2T2 

Mr. R. Blackert, 50 Glen Road, Apt. 708, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 3M7 


FROM THE EDITOR 

CO LLATING SCHEDULE 

This month's issue of the WOOD DUCK was collated and mailed with the help of 
Jeff Blezius, Agnes Hamstra, Phyllis Vair and Bob Doering. Many thanks too for the 
unfailing cooperation of Charlie Zimmerman in running off the stencils - many times 
on very short notice. We have been running well over 500 copies per month of late. 

The collating schedule for the next 2 months has been filled and is listed as 
follows; 

Monday. January 28 : Deedee Ristits, Mrs. Ford Smith, Jo and Bruce Harschnitz 
Monday. February 25 : Pauline Tenhove, Diane Sherry, Chloe Earle & Edith Gibson. 
There are still openings for Mar. 24 and April 28. 


ADDITIONAL CLUB FIELD EVENT JUST RECEIVED 

SUNDAY. FEBRUARY 5, 1980 at 9:50 A.M . at Christie Outdoor Education Centre 

Cross-country Skiing and Snowshoeing at Christie : Enjoy a winter's morning 
skiing or snowshoeing around Christie Lake. Skiers can bring their own skis 
or rent them at a nearby concession in the park. Snowshoers can bring their 
own shoes or they will be supplied free at the centre. Everyone should, pack 
a lunch. Fire pits are available but bring your own grill or maybe a Cole¬ 
man stove. After lunch you are welcome to explore the area on your own. If 
weather or snow conditions are unsuitable, alternate date is Feb. 10, 1980 
Meet at the University Plaza in Dundas. Pool cars if you can. 

Leaders: John Heaslip (627-3280) and Shirley IClement (634-8062) 







******************************************** 
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EVENTS FOR JANUARY 


***tf*##*******#******tt#*#****tt#**#** 

MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING 


Date & Time 
Place 

Speaker 


^v- 




J 


Next Meeting Monday, February 11, 1980 


VISITORS WELCOME 


•**#**^*6Hf***###**#* *************************** 

MONTHLY GENERAL MEETING * 
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STAY FOR FELLOWSHIP AND REFRES HMENTS | 


MONDAY, JANUARY 14, 1980 at 8:00 P.M . 

Royal Botanical Gardens Centre Auditorium 
680 Plains Road West, Burlington, Ontario 


MR, ROBERT BATEMAN will present a program on 

'' THE FALKLAND ISLANDS AND ANTARCTICA" 

Mr, Bob Bateman is a renovmed artist and an extensive 
traveller. He will conduct us on a photographic journey 
through the Falkland Islands and the Antarctica. Don't 
miss this exciting program from one of our own long-time 
members. Refreshments will be offered afterwards. Plan 
^now to attend this first meeting of the new year. 


^--X--it***4f*Jf-;f#***-)f#*4f********^***^-s*********4f***4(-#**i‘'*#***4f****#**#***4f*-X-******')(-*^***'»<* 


CLUB FIELD EVENTS 


JAN.-FEB.1980 


CLUB FIELD EVENTS 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 20, 1980 at 7:30 a.m . 

Winter Bird Hike - Sulphur Springs Area ; This should prove to be an 
interesting day for birding in the valley. Meet at the Dominion in Ancaster 
on Hwy.2 at 7:30 a.m. The hike will last until noon • 

Leader - John Olmstead Hamilton 522-3022 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26, 1980 at 10:00 a.m . 

Bird Room, Royal Ontario Museum ; Don't miss this rare opportunity to 
improve your bird identification skills. An ornithologist and Bob Curry 
will assist you in examining bird species of those difficult to identify 
species. Limited to 10. Phone Bob Curry to reserve a spot, Meet at the 
ROM. 

Leader - Bob Curry Ancaster 648-6895 


FEBRUARY - MARCH 1980 

Sugar Bush ; Get back into the Pioneer flavour of spring. If you would 
like to help out in a real old sugar bush on a spring day then call 
Brian Laing at the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority at 648-6303 
The sugar bush operates from the end of February until the end of March. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23,1980 at 11:30 a.m . 

Winter Pot Pourri at Coote's Paradise ; This will be a relaxing walk in 
the marsh which will allow us to take in everything that comes along. 

Bring along a snack lunch and maybe a thermos of coffee for a little 
chat before the hike xdiich will last about 3 hours. Meet at the Children's 
Garden at Marion Ave., and Oak Knoll Drive in Westdale. 

Leader - Marion Shivas Dundas 628-6846 


EVENTS AT THE RBG 

JAN 19, 26,1980 Children's Winter Nature Series - A series of Sat. morning hikes, 
films and discussions. Ages 6-8 & 9-12. Parents welcome. Register Jan 5 - 
FEB 2, 1980 Winter Natural History Study - Winter birds, seedpods, berries, trees 
and shrubs in winter conditions. 9s30 am at Children's Garden. J. Pringle,P.Rice. 
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REPORT OF GENERAL MEETING OF THE! H.K.C. HELD AT THB_RBG_GENTRE ON NOV. 12, 1979 


Speakers ; Len and Maria Zorn Topic: Moments in Nature 

The meeting was called to order at 8:00 p.m. sharp by our president Mr. Bob 
Curry. A plea was made again to collators for the Wood Duck for either Nov. 21 or 
22. December's collating is to be done on Thursday Dec. 20 for the January issue. 
One more person is needed for this date. 

To add a festive touch to our December general meeting Bob asked for volun¬ 
teers to bake cookies. 

Bob also reminded the audience of the field events for November and December. 

Mr. Ford Smith introduced Len and Maria Zorn to a large audience assembled at 
the RBG auditorium. Both have won many awards in international photography com¬ 
petitions in the nature category and they have offered many workshops for aspiring 
nature photographers. 

Most of the photographs shown by the Zorns were taken on their 26 acre estate 
located on the fifth concession in West Flamboro Township. The Spencer Creek flows 
through their property as it exits from the Beverly Swamp. This provides them with 
a beautiful area from which to pursue their art. They have had a portion of their 
propertjr excavated to create a large pond and a solid dry area for their country 
homo. Approximately one third of their acreage is in forest while another third 
is swamp and water, an ideal location for nature photographers. 

Len's specialty is bird photography. He has built a large observation tower 
on top of an old windmill stand and a permanent blind near the pond's edge from 
which he does a large amount of his work. His photographs were both natural and 
informative, many of them stressing the habits of the birds he has focussed his 
attention on. 

Len made it quite clear to all of us who are budding wildlife photographers 
that we must know what effect our photographic activities are going to have on the 
subjects. Throughout all parts of his presentation he stressed important points 
on how to approach nests with young in them, techniques of setting up blinds so 
that adult nesting birds are not driven away, plus other points of this nature to 
consider when working with wild animals as photographic subjects. These points 
cannot be overstressed. 

Among Len's striking and sometimes amusing photographs were such birds as: 
Kingfisher, Groat Blue Heron, Tree Swallow, American Bittern, Killdeer (a good one 
for the amateur to start on), Black-billed Cuckoo, Screech Owl, Flicker, Crested 
Flycatcher, Green Heron, Great Horned Owl and Woodcock. 

Maria's presentations throughout the evening added a good deal of spice and 
humour to the program. Her specialty , insect photography, caught on film the 
many facets of insect behaviour. Many of the pictures were of plants which she 
later used to enhance her photographic study of mimicry and camoflage in insects. 
Her presentation appealed both to those interested in the plants and animals as 
photographic subjects and to those interested in the habits of these organisms 
as well. 

Maria also chimed in with some ethical considerations as they applied to 
nature photography. She takes the greatest amount of pride in her work when she 
can get excellence in her pictures without manipulating the subject in any way. 
Maria brought up a very interesting point about human attitudes toward predation. 

On encountering a garter snake eating a green leopard frog the reaction was to 
pull the frog out of the snake's mouth and scare the snake away. On second thought 
she realized that she had no right to interfere with the natural processes of 
nature. A lot of us could take a lesson from this example of attitudes. 

(continued on page 67 ) 
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A SPECIMEN OF PIPEVINE SWALLOWTAIL FROM NORTHERN ONTARIO 


by Alan Wormington 

Early in the morning of Sept. 26, 1979 (about 9 a,m.) I captured a male 
Pipevine Swallowtail ( Battus philenor ) in a very weakened condition at the extreme 
south end of Caribou Island, Thunder Bay District (far offshore from Wawa). 

Habitat is sand beach and sand dunes covered in Bearberry backed up by dense 
White Spruce/White Birch foerest. 

The Pipevine Swallowtail, primarily a Carolinian species, is very rare in 
Ontario. The last reported provincial record was a 1975 specimen collected at 
Dunnville by Walter Plath, Sr. of Hamilton. The Royal Ontario Museum has only 
five Ontario specimens, also collected in the extreme south: Burlington (Aug. 9, 
1959)> Hamilton (Aug. 1, 1949), Toronto (July 6, 1938 and June 5 , 1935) and Ron¬ 
deau Provincial Park (June 10, 1932). 

Two days later (Sept. 28) an unusual observation on the same stretch of 
Caribou Island beach gives strong evidence how the specimen of Pipevine Swallow¬ 
tail arrived at such a northerly location. On that date, again early in the morn¬ 
ing, I found at least 200 individual butterflies at the surf line either dead, 
dying, or in a weakened condition. Several were aotually in the water BUT STILL 
ALIVE, while others had crawled up on the beach, were drying out in the warmth 
of the early morning sun and flying off. 

The vast majority of these "beached" butterflies were Painted Lady ( Vanessa 
cardui ) with .lesser numbers of Mourning Cloak (Nymphalis antiopa ) and single female 
(albinic) Common Sulphur ( Colias philodice ) and single female Orange Sulphur 
( C 0 1ias eurytheme) . In addition a live, but wet and ragged female Checkered White 
( Pioria protodice , another southern stray) was found in the sand at the water's 
edge. On subsequent days there were additional, but small numbers of either 
Painted Lady or Mourning Cloak observed in the same state as well as a number of 
moth species. (All individuals usually disappeared from the water's edge by 
afternoon). 

With these observations I have concluded that the following happened: On the 
day before each observation these butterflies had wandered over Lake Superior 
from Michigan (the nearest point is 77 Ion to the south). When night was upon them 
they fell into the water and through wave action were washed up on the beach at 
Caribou Island by morning. 

There is one feature about the Caribou Island specimen of Pipevine Swallowtail 
which is most unique. Although appearing quite fresh and without wing tears, it 
is virtually devoid of its typical blue sheen on the upper surface of the wings. 

At this time it is unknown, but it is possible that the structure of these (usually 
blue) wing scales may have been altered if the specimen had been in contact with 
water, (Blue and green coloration in butterflies is caused by the way light 
strikes the scales, whereas other colors - orange and yellow etc. - are caused by 
actual pigments within the scales). 

By the way, winds during the period of the observations were southerly and 
temperatures were abnormally high for so late in the season. 

In concluding, I can certainly say that further visits to the island, especi¬ 
ally during warmer months, might prove interesting if the above described phen¬ 
omenon is a regular occuranoe! _ 

Report of General Meeting. Nov. 12. 1979 - (continued from page 66 ) 

Both Len and Maria expressed the point of view that the end result of the art 
of photography can enhance our enjoyment of life around us. All of us who were 
present for the Zorn's "Moments in Nature" had our lives enhanced through the eyes 
and cameras of two delightful wildlife photographers. Thank you for the experience. 

Our speakers were thanked by Mr. Gus Yaki and the meeting adjourned by Bob Curry 

by John Heaslip, Secretary, H.N.C. 
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HAMILTON FALL BIRD COUNT 1979 

compiled by Bruce Duncan 

Area Covered : All points within 25 miles centred at Dundurn Castle, Hamilton, 
Ontario, to include Lake Ontario shoreline from Port Credit to Grimsby, Oakville 
and Bronte Creeks, Bronte Woods, Halton County Forest, Mountsberg Dam, Valens Con¬ 
servation Area, Grand River from Cambridge to Cayuga, Brantford, Ancaster, Sulphur 
Springs, Cristie's Dam, Dundas Marsh, Hamilton Bay, and Binbrook Dam. 

November 4. 1979 ? 6:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. Temperature 3°C to 10°C. Winds: SW-W, 

0 - 15 km/h. Generally overcast but clearing by 4 p.m. 62 observers in 55 parties. 
Total party hours: 203. 

Common Loon 147 ; Red-throated Loon 1 (G.M.); Red-necked Grebe 7; Horned Grebe 65; 
Pied-billed Grebe 11; Double-Crested Cormorant 1; Great Blue Heron 44; Black- 
crowned Night Heron 4; Mute Swan 32; Canada Goose 1936; Brant Goose 1 (K.McL; 

R.W.; B.C.; G.W.); Mallard Duck 2302; Black Duck 842; Gadwall 501; Pintail 7; 
Green-winged Teal 176; Blue-winged Teal 3; American Widgeon 631; Northern 
Shoveler 23; Wood Duck 19; Redhead 86 (low); Ring-necked Duck 19; Canvasback 42; 
Greater Scaup 857; Lesser Scaup 146; Common Goldeneye 630; Bufflehead 1082; Old- 
squaw 664; Harlequin Duck 1 (H.v.D.; P.v.D.); White-winged Scoter 36; Surf Scoter 
4; Black Scoter 16; Scoter Spp. 7; Rudgty Duck 113; Hooded Merganser 82; Common 
Merganser 222; Red-breasted Merganser 502; Duck Spp. 204; Goshawk 1; Sharp-shinned 
Hawk 2; Cooper's Hawk 3; Accipiter Spp, 1; Red-tailed Hawk 127; Red-shouldered 
Hawk 7; Broad-winged Hawk 2 (L.F.: J.F.); Rough-legged Hawk 1; Buteo Spp. 7; 

Marsh Hawk 16; Osprey 1; American Kestrel 25; Ruffed Grouse 11; Ring-necked 
Pheasant 12; American Coot 702; Killdeer 413; American Golden Plover 1; Black-, 
bellied Plover 3; American Woodcock 9; Common Snipe 65; Greater Yellowlogs 6; 
Lesser Yellowlegs 3; Pectoral Sandpiper 6; White-rumped Sandpiper 3; Dunlin 371; 
Hudsonian Godwit 1 (R.C.; V.E.; J.O.; R.Sn.; P.M,; B.D.); Great Black-backed Gull 
95; Herring Gull 1339; Ring-billed Gull 3543; Bonaparte's Gull 19; Black-legged 
Kittiwake 1 (H.v.D.; P.v.D.); Gull Spp. 48; Rock Dove 832; Mourning Dove 242; 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo 1 (C.Fl.; S.F1.; L.Hal.); Great-horned Owl 6; Long-eared Owl 
8; Saw-whet Owl 2; Whip-poor-will 1 (M.J.); Belted Kingfisher 26; Common Flicker 
25; Pileated Woodpecker 1; Rod-bellied Woodpecker 1 (H.W.; M.W.); Red-headed 
Woodpecker 3; Hairy Woodpecker 33; Downy Woodpecker 170; Dendrocopos Spp. 2; 
Eastern Phoebe 1 (R.C.; V.E.); Horned Lark 10; Tree Swallow 5 (C.Fl.; S.F1.; L. 
Hal.); Rough-winged Swallow 5 (C.Fl.; S.F1.; L.Hal.; T.M.; E.M.); Blue Jay 503; 
Common Crow 970; Black-capped Chickadee 890; White-breasted Nuthatch 117; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch _1 (low); Brown Creeper 49; Winter Wren 6; Northern Mockingbird 
10; Grey Catbird 4 (P.M.; B.D.; R.C.; V.E.; T.M.; E.M.; L.F.; J.F.); Brown 
Thrasher 5 (M.J.';' L.F.; J.F.; M.S.; E.H.); American Robin 1158; Hermit Thrush 37; 
Eastern Bluebird 4; Blue-grey Gnatcatchor 1 (M.J.); Golden-crowned Kinglet 202; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 50; Water Pipit 42; Cedar Waxwing 754; Northern Shrike 4; 
Starling 9313; White-eyed Vireo 1 (M.J.); Solitary Vireo 1; Red-eyed Vireo 1 
(P.v.D.; H.v.D.); Blue-winged Warbler 1 (l.F.; J.F.); Tennessee Warbler 1 (D.A.; 
D.C-H.); Orange-crowned Warbler 2; Nashville Warbler 1 (K.McL.; R.W.); Northern 
Parula Warbler 1 (P.v.D.; H.v.D.); Yellow-rumped. (Myrtle) Warbler 31; Black- 
throated Green Warbler 2 (K.McL.; R.W.; P.M.; B.D.); Palm Warbler 2 (M.J.; L.F.; 
J.F.); American Redstart 1 (M.J.); Warbler Spp. 1; House Sparrow 2049; Eastern 
Meadowlark 2; Red-winged Blackbird 3613; Rusty Blackbird 15; Blackbird Spp. 650; 
Common Grackle 699; Brown-headed Cowbird 335; Sc arlet Tanager 1 (G.M.); Cardinal 
238; Rose-breasted Grosbeak 2 (C.W.; S.W.; P.M.7T Evening Grosbeak 208; Purple 
Finch 93; American Goldfinch 354; Rufous-sided Towhee 1; Vesper Sparrow 7; Dark¬ 
eyed (slate-coloured) Junco 807; Junco Spp. 1; Tree Sparrow 726; Chipping Sparrow 
7; Field Sparrow 12; White-crowned Sparrow 14; White-throated Sparrow 97; Fox 
Sparrow 7; L incoln's Sparrow 1 (K.B.; G.B.); Swamp Sparrow 20; Song Sparrow 185; 
Lapland Longspur 1; Snow Bunting 81. Total 141 Species. About 43*408 individuals. 

(continued on next page) 
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Seen the day before or after count day but not on count day: Golden Eagle 1 
(Dave Copeland); Peregrine Falcon 1 (D.C.); Screech Owl 1 (A.G.); Chimney Swift 
1 (D.C.); Common Yellowthroat 1 (b.D.). 

Observers : 

David Agro, Kay Baron, Gordon Bellerby, Dave Brewer, Hazel Broker, Jerry 
Chappie, Barry Cherriere, Bill Crins, Bob Curry, Dorothy Curtis-Hare, Jim Dowall, 
Bruce Duncan (compiler: Box 512, Caledonia, Ontario NOA 1A0), Verne Evans, Luke 
Fazio, Josie Fazio, B. Fielding, Carol Flynn, Steve Flynn, Sheila Forbes, Ray 
Gilbert, Alex Grey, L. Halyk, Lydia Hamilton, Audrey Hawkes, Edith Hunsberger, 

Mark Jennings, Marg Lemon, Toni Mason, Bert MacLaren, Kevin McLaughlin, Ed Medhurst 
George Moyers, Pierre Mineau, L. Mitchell, E. Morris, K. Musgrave, Olive Newcombe, 
J. Niskanen, George North,- Laurel North, John Olmstoad, Jim Pringle, Ann Reid, 

Tom Reid, Dorothy Russell, R. Scheibe, Marion Scholz, Paul Smith, Rick Snider, 

Doug Snider, Bob Stamp, H. Taylor, H. van Dyken, Peter van Dylcen, Rob Waldhuber, 
Harry Walker, Marie Walker, Gerry Whitworth, Bill Wilson, Chauncey Wood, Sarah 
Wood, (Hamilton Naturalists' Club, Kitchener-Waterloo Field Naturalists, South 
Peel Naturalists' Club). 


MARION SHIVAS DONATES - " BIRDS OF THE WORLD " - - 

At our Diamond. Jubilee Celebrations last May, Marion Shivas was presented with 
an Honorary Life Membership for her important and indefatigable contributions to 
the Club. As she had just purchased a Life Membership, the Club executive decided 
that a book donation to the RBG Library in her name would be an appropriate gesture 
and an enduring reminder of the occasion and award. 

Marion has now acquired an excellent set of volumes entitled "Birds of the 
World ". Published as a weekly magazine in the United Kingdom over a period of 
several years, this collection brings together an amazing amount of information 
about birds. 


The magazines are grouped together into nine seperate volumes and total 3,040 
pages! Thousands of beautiful photographs and illustrations highlight textual 
material which is set in very readable language. Birders will find hints on ident¬ 
ification, behaviourists will find details on life histories and anyone who is 
fascinated by birds will find these a never-ending source of beauty and information 


The HNC is honoured to present this set to the RBG in the name of our esteemed 
Life Member, Marion Shivas. 


R. Curry, President. 


*******-***-SBf**# 


SECOND MARSH DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. INC . 

The Second Marsh is located in the south-east quadrant of the City of Oshawa, 
about 50 km east of Toronto. It is the largest and best quality marsh along the 
north shore of Lake Ontario between the Niagara River and Prince Edward County. 
There are 8 distinct plant communities within the marsh; 7 of which are fast dis¬ 
appearing in Southern Ontario. 44 species of mammals and 32 species of reptiles 
and amphibians can be expected in the marsh, some of which are on the endangered 
species list. Over 250 species of birds have been identified of which 75 species- 
nest in the area. 

In June, 1976, the SMDA. was founded amid controversy surrounding the future 
of Second Marsh. Today the SMDA is actively lobbying to encourage its preservation. 
Destruction is inevitable without the increased support of conservationists. What 
can you do? Join the SMDA - write to government officials - make a contribution 
to the Second Marsh Defence Fund. SMDA, Box 762, Oshawa, Ontario L1H 7M9 
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CANOEING ON JAM3C BAY 


by Derek Ludkin 
November 1, I £79 

On August 19,1977, after eleven clays and 25" miles, our small party 
pulled into Fort Albany - about six miles from the coast of James Bay on 
the Albany Fiver. IJe had now finished the river portion of our journey 
(having followed the Kabinakagarni, Kenogami, and Albany Rivers), leaving 
us with about a hundred miles of salt water coastline to traverse in order 
to get to Moosonee on the Moose River. James Bay excited us for two 
reasons: first, we had been warned against attempting it in small open 
canoes; second, a glance at a topographical map indicated extensive tidal 
flats and salt marshes, so prospects for seeing shorebirds at this time 
of year were thought to be excellent. 

Our scanty knowledge of this area was provided by two pamphlets obtained 
from the Ministry of Natural Resources: "The Land of the Cree" and "Our Canoe 
Trip". From the former, we obtained this description: 

"The general coastline of the west and south sides of James Bay is low 
and flat, with shallow water deepening vary slowly, except where the 
rivers have cut out channels in the mud. Although the average rise and 
fall of the tide does not exceed 5 feet, at the time of low tide only 
mud flats strewn with large boulders and jagged blocks of limestone can 
be seen from the high tide mark. The shore is, in most places, covered 
with grasses, sedges, and willows with numerous small brackish ponds and 
lakes for,a considerable distance behind high tide mark. Beyond, on 
slightly higher ground, is a growth of stunted black spruce and tairprack. 
It is often several miles from low tide mark to where the first really 
dry ground can be found. 

"The coast is a dangerous one and inexperienced travellers should always 
hire a competent Indian guide. At low tide, the boulder-strewn mud flats 
extend for miles from the shore and, at all times, it is necessary to 
travel well out to sea to avoid hitting rocks." 

The latter pamphlet was a description by two Ministry employees who had 
done the exact trip we proposed to do -rivers and James Day. (He were quite 
surprised to receive this publication as three letters from other Ministry 
offices had written the James Bay leg off as well nigh impossible.) 

This publication was quite helpful in outlining potential camping spots 
and in preparing us for the bad conditions which lay ahead - to quote 
directly; "I hate rain; I hate water; I hate wind." Further, it indicated 
that the birding should be excellent - I was especially interested in 
shorebirds in which I have developed a particular interest. Throughout 
our river travel, I had observed small flocks of "peeps", Yellowlegs, and 
Turnstones; always, they were flying along the river toward the Bay and I 
hoped that they would be collecting there to fatten up before heading South, 

After stocking up at the Hudson's Bay Store in Fort Albany, we pushed on 
for the coast and, after fighting the incoming tide, reached the open reaches 
of James Bay around 6;30 p.m, and started down the coa3t, T7e now faced our 
first major dilemma: when and where do we camp for the night. Checking the 
shore, we found (as the description had said) that the ground was saturated 
back to the tree line - a distance of about lg; miles - and that the first 
spot which was "campable", Nomansland Point, was still thirty miles away. 

That left us with a variety of options: camp in the marsh; pack our gear back 
to the grees; paddle through the night; or sleep in the canoes. Ue chose the 
last and prayed for Mother Nature to smile on us - no storms*high winds, big 
waves, etc. I wrote in my journal of the trip: "........we tied our canoes 
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Canoeing on James Bay (continued) 

together in a circle around a rock so we wouldn't drift away xtfith high tide and 
prepared for the night, donning warm clothes and fixing up sleeping areas. 

I cleared a space so that I could sleep stretched out under the back seat and 

thwart on my underpad.put the plastic sheet over me to stop the wind and 

rain (it sprinkled around 11;0C). IJe cooked a paltry supper of brown rice, 
corned beef and bread and than sacked out," 

We awoke early to clear skies, xtfater like glass, and a problem - the tide 
was high enough to clear the rock we had encircled. We had floated away from 
it as xtfell as from our stove and pots which were on it. We spent the next hour 
trying to guess where we had been and waiting for the tide to go out - at last 
our cooking gear emerged from the water (unharmed) and we continued on our x^ay. 
When the tide was out, we were forced to paddle several miles out from shore 
just to get deep enough to move in. This, coupled with the mile and a half 
of flat salt marsh and the calmness of the water, made one feel at times like 
a smell dot on a very large table. On the horizon, large puffy clouds seemed 
just to emerge from out of the water and small protruding rocks, seen at a 
distance, were magnified into large boulders. 

The strange optics caused us to ’’see” Nomansland Point on numerous 
occasions but the "Point" turned out to be the shoreline curving endlessly 
ahead of us and it wasn't until the middle of the afternoon that we came 
upon it. I went ahead to leek for a camping spot, leaving the others to 
pull the cancer, through the shallow water of the flats. This gave me my 
first opportunity to. have a. good look at the area. The "Point" is an 
elevated gravel bar that/extends about a mile from the shore; it is bounded 
one one side by water, on the other by flat salt marsh laced with brackish 
ponds. (This "marsh" should not be confused with the cattail marshes of 
Southern Ontario; rather, it is a boggy land area covered xjith low lying 
sedges and grasses,) At till’s particular time, the tide was covering the 
flats and so the shcrehirds were gathered in the short marsh grass and in 
the ponds - I have never seen shorebirds in such heavy concentrations: flocks 
of hundreds of seinipalmated and White-rumped sandpipers flew up from the grass 
at my approach and rc:r progress across the marsh was noted by the cries of 
Greater and Leader k’ellowlags which were hunting in the pools. Farther back 
from the ponds, closer to the trees, were large flocks of Black-bellied Plovers 
while at the water's edge were flocks of Turnstones and Sanderlings. Dunlin 
didn't seem to discriminate - they were everywhere. 

I rejoined the others and, after an hour's work, we had set up camp. 

By bedtime, xie were confronted by another problem (and this is a problem all 
along 'the coast)* we had run out of drinking water and the water in the ponds 
was too salty to use. The map -showed a small pond and a creek back in the 
trees; tomorrow we would take a day off from paddling, find some good x^ater, 
and relax. 

Next morning, I was ax\?al<ened early by a nagging thirst and decided not to 
waste any time satisfying it. When I emerged from the tent, I scared up a 
small flock of "peeps"; one, however, was noticeably different - much lighter 
in colour, flex? differently and lacked the white and black markings on the tail. 
The birds circled in the Bay and then returned, alighting at the spot they had 
flox-m from. The "strange" one proved to be a Buff-breasted Sandpiper - a 
promising start for a day off. I headed back through the marsh tox-7ard the 
trees and finally came upon a running stream. I followed this up to the trees 
and it proved to be the creek marked on the map although, by this time of year, 
it was little more than a trickle. However, the x?ater x?as clean and quenching. 
On my way, 1 had seen several flocks of Canada Geese, Mallards, Pintails, 
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Blue-and-Green-winged Teal, Sharp-taSled and Vesper Sparrows, five Sandhill 
Cranes, and had almost tripped over an American Bittern. 

On my return to camp, I noticed that the marsh was curiously devoid of 
birds - the explanation being that the tide was out and the birds had moved 
out onto the flats to feed on what was uncovered or left behind. I decided 
to follow them and soon found myself several miles from shore. At this time, 
the birds were not in large flocks but rather in small groupings, or as 
individuals, and widely spaced; moreover, they seemed to be more wary, perhaps 
because they were more exposed. Consequently, James Bay Tidal Flat Birding 
requires a lot of legwork but what rewards: several hundreds of Flat-bellied 
Plovers, Semipalmated Plovers, Ruddy Turnstones and Sanderlings; thousands of 
Yellowlegs, White-rumped, Semipalmated, Least, Western Sandpiper and Dunlin, 
as well as a Knot and five Hudsonian Godwits, Overhead, Common Terns and 
Bonaparte's Gulls reeled and called. 

When out on the flats, one is well advised to keep an eye on the tide to 
avoid having to wade (or swim) to 3hore, As soon as I noted it returning, I 
headed for the mainland and, as the tide progressed, so did the birds - to 
congregate once again in large flocks on the marsh. 

It had been windy with drizzle all day. This became a feature of the trip: 
once the wind started to blow, it continued to do so until blown out - which 
might be four or five days later. The coastline afforded no protection from 
the wind, and we became concerned that we might become wind-15ound (in our one 
description, the two canoeists had spent three days waiting for the wind to 
drop). As we had a train to catch and only enough food for two extra days, we 
decided that, henceforth, we would travel as far as the conditions would permit 
- birding would have to take second priority. 

The next day, we arose at 7:00 in a mounting wind with drizzle to take 
advantage of the tide. Two merlins were patrolling the flats about the tents, 
occasionally swooping at shorebirds and sparrows - without success. We headed 
out and soon passed the next bar - Cockispenny Point - and made our way for 
Halfway Point (according to its name, it is about halfway between the Moose and 
Albany Rivers), By this time, the wind was quite strong and was beginning to 
build sizeable swells. Moderate salt water swells, although frightening as they 
will lift the canoe four or five feet, are not necessarily dangerous as they 
are well spaced and don't usually crest unless in shallow water. (On a fresh 
water lake, the waves come in quick succession and the "curlers" will readily 
swamp the canoe.) Still, the last mile and a half to Halfway Point were 
precarious and we all breathed a sigh of relief when we were able to pull 
out onto terra firma. This Point is a very narrow gravel bar extending about 
a mile out into the Bay - it abounded with bird life. I took a short walk in 
a beautiful sunset - the piping of sandpipers, the far-off honking of geese 
and the smell of salt water and seaweed seemed to make the day's trials all 
worthwhile. 

In the morning, we again fought cold weather and a wind hitting us broadside 
as we continued down the coast. With the tide going out, we ran out of water 
approaching Longridge Point. Here we came upon a contingent of scientists 
from the Canadian Wildlife Service and from the Centre for Inland Waters. 

The shelter of their tents, hot coffee and friendly conversation offered several 
hours of welcome respite. Some of this time I spent walking the exposed flats - 
covered again with numerous shorebirds, including several Knots and 117 Hudsoniav 
Godwits(two of the biologists were studying the Godwits' feeding habits). 
Pintails, Mallards, Blue-and-Green-winged Teal and Savannah Sparrows abounded 
in the marshes xtfith an occasional Osprey and Caspian Tern overhead. In deep 
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water, were rafts of Common and White-winged Scoters. Among the shorebirds 
were several with bright yellow breasts - birds colour marked by the C.W.S. to 
discover migration routes and dispersal patterns of shorebirds. At first I 
thought I had discovered something new ("Erolia Ludkinis" has a nice ring'.). 

When the tide came in, we pushed on to Puskwuche Point (our progress noted 
by one lone seal), had supper, and then into a warm sleeping bag. 

The next morning was windy and xjet, and the paddling extremely tedious in tl 
shallow water. At last, we reached a gravel strip a couple of miles south of 
North Point, and the winds dropped as we set up camp. We soon discovered that 
the wind, while making paddling difficult, is a boon on shore as it keeps the 
mosquitos at bay - when it drops, they come out in droves. I have never experi¬ 
enced them in such concentrations; during the night, they sounded like rain 
hitting the tent and their constant drone warned you not to hazard leaving the 
tnnt in the relief of Mother Nature unless at the end of your tether. (In the 
August 1979 issue of National Geographic, Dr. Morrison, who has headed research 
on shorebird migration and does a lot of his research on James Boy, estimated 
the number of mosquitos at "about five million per acre".) 

I was awakened early by the shrill cries of a Whimbrel which obligingly 
landed thirty yards in front of the tent to join several others hunting in 
the marsh. While getting ready to set off, we were treated to the aerial 
displays of a Merlin hunting the flats. In making its first pass, it would 
scare up large numbers of shorebirds which would then break up into smaller 
flocks. It would choose one flock and follow it through its twisting gyrations 
until one bird would break off from the group; at this point, the Merlin would 
show his tremendous speed, accelerating with seeming ease to overtake his prey. 
Although I saw this pattern repeated several times within half an hour, I never 
saw a kill - at the last moment, with the Merlin right behind, the prey bird 
would just drop into the water beneath it and the hawk would swoop by overhead. 

We reached Shipsands Island, at the mouth of the Moose River, with relative 
ease. The island abounded with bird life; several hundred Snow(and Blue)Geese, 
a variety of Ducks, and the usual variety of shorebirds, including two Baird's 
Sandpipers, Hudsonian Godwits, and two Golden Plovers(which conveniently 
allowed us to walk up to within ten yards of them). 

The following day, we pushed on to Moosonee and our trip's end. 

In concluding, there are several points I would like to make: first, the 
James Bay shoreline is considered one of the country's preeminent birding spots 
and certainly is a strategic area for shorebird migration; therefore, I would 
highly encourage constant vigilance by individuals and organizations to ensure 
that the area remains protected and undamaged. 

Second, some advice for anyone who might consider doing the same stretch: 

(a) The trip must not be taken lightly; once started, it is a long, 
difficult way to go for help, 

(b) A hard wind can blow for days on end causing large waves and making 
paddling very difficult. As the water is shallow(espocially when 
the tide is out), it causes one to paddle well offshore and, as the 
shore vegetation consists of low marsh grasses, there is no protec¬ 
tion from this wind. 

(c) Foodwise, Fort Albany is not the place to stock up-poor variety and 
high prices. 

(d) Plan to carry as much drinking water as possible; water can be found 
(as we discovered) but it requires considerable effort. 
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^e) It is often impractical to fight one's way to shore to eat lunch - 
carry foodstuffs for eating in the canoe, (One of our party makes 
a super bannock with a variety of whole-wheat flours, cornmeal 
wheat germ, raisins, honey and brown sugar, prepared the night 
before - one "hunk" of this for lunch lasted most of an afternoon), 

(f) An ocean Kayak or an open Kayak (e.g.one made by Klepper(Germany) 
or Folbot (U.S,A.)would be a more efficient craft as they are 
covered(or partially covered) giving protection from spray and 
waves and offer much less wind resistance. 

(g) The bugs are horrendous and fly dope is not enough *, only a head net 
and gloves can ensure one's sanity. 

(h) Have a flexible schedule - going out in dangerous conditions because, 
one has ho make a train is foolhardy. One can be "windbound" for 
several days at a time. 

The last but most important point is this: despite the considerable 
difficulties and the above warnings, this 100 mile stretch stands out in my 
mind as being the most satisfying I have ever paddled. Maybe it will for 
you as well. 


Correspondence - Felled Trees -(continued from page 77) 

"While wishing to "promote regeneration of vegetation on the forest floor" 
they go on to say that then "the woodlot can withstand increased numbers of people", 
while at the same time they expect "wildlife populations (to) increase substant¬ 
ially through improved habitat conditions." It is hard to reconcile all these ideas 
with the felling of 1000 trees." 


J. Watkins 


******** 


******** 


"Trees are one of the most important and necessary species because they have 
solid roots in the ground enabling them to survive all kinds of weather and other 
dangers. Trees are able to release oxygen and absorb carbon dioxide. On a clear 
summer day one hectare (2^ acres) of forest will absorb 280 kilograms of carbon 
dioxide and release 220 kilograms of oxygen. A hectare of poplar trees, in a 24 
hour period, will release up to 300 kilograms of various different substances 
that are lethal to microbes and bacteria. Lilac and elm are the best dust coll¬ 
ectors. 

"Trees and forests contribute not only to the production of oxygen for human 
beings, they also contribute to the natural process of cleaning and renewing the 
environment and of maintaining nature^s balance. 

"Each human being consumes 25 kilograms of air per day. 

"Most of our scientists and conservationists are subjugated (through no fault 
of their own) to a system that is interested only in the extraction of surplus 
value in the form of huge profits. This drive for bigger and bigger profits is 
the main reason why our trees and forests and all living nature is being destroyed. 

"Most Canadians are of the opinion that those responsible for the destruction 
of nature or any part of the natural balance of the environment should be severely 
punished. If they aren't, nature itself will punish every one of us. 

"In the past, ignorance and fear created bigots. Today, present knowledge 
creates the power to unite us to demand a Clean Environment." 

J.T. Boleantu 

********* ================== ********* 

******* 

AUDUBON WILDLIFE FILM Tuesday, January 29, 1980 at 8:00 p.m. RBG Auditorium 

" Adventures of a Wildlife Photographer " by Robert Davison 

Mr. Davison takes the audience behind the scenes, the unusual, the long hours 
of waiting, remote areas. Come and see a film about the unexpected. 

Tickets $2.00. $1.00 for students & children. Call RBG Centre at 527-1158 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species recorded to December 15, 1979 - 264 

- indicates first record for the year 
F - indicates first record for the migration 


Common Loon 

Nov. 

24 

2 Lake at Beach Canal 

McLaughlin, Dowa.ll 

D.-c. Cormorant 

Nov. 

4 

1 East end of Bay 

Curry, Verne Evans 

Great Blue Heron 

Oct. 

7 

17 Dundas Marsh 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 


Dec. 

8 

1 Dundas Hydro Station 

Michael Clark 

Cattle Egret 

Nov. 

24"“L 

1 Guelph L. at Derry Rd. 

fide M. Mclnally 

Black Duck 

Nov. 

30 

52 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Pintail 

Dec. 

1 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Robert Curry 

Green-winged Teal 

Dec. 

1 

75 Dundas Marsh 

Robert Curry 

Baldpate 

Dec. 

8 

4 Dundas Hydro Station 

Michael Clark 

Northern Shoveler 

Nov. 

4 

23 East end of Bay 

Curry, Verne Evans 

Wood Duck 

Sep. 

27 

10 R.B.G. Arboretum 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 

Ring-necked Duck 

Nov. 

25 • 

2 Fifty Point Cons. Area 

Robert Curry 

H arlequin Duck 

Nov. 

24F 1 

irnm. male Beach Canal 

Jim Dowall 


Dec. 

8 1 

imm. male Beach Canal 

Kevin McLaughlin 

King Eider 

Nov. 

24* 1 

imm.. male Beach Canal 

Bob Westmore 


Nov. 

29 1 

imm. male Beach Canal 

David Agro 

Ruddy Duck 

Dec. 

8 

35 East end of Bay 

Kevin McLaughlin 

Hooded Merganser 

Nov.11, 28 

20, 32 Dundas Marsh & Hydro 

Crankshaws; M. Clark 

Re d-b r. Me rgan se r 

Sep. 

23 F 

2 Fifty Point, Winona 

Robert Curry 

Turkey Vulture 

Oct. 

7 

54 North Shore Trail 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 

Sharp-shinned Hawk Nov. 

15 

1 H wy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Broad-winged Hawk Nov. 

4 

2 Oakville shoreline 

Luke Fazio 

Golden Eagle 

Apr. 

22 

2 Woolverton Mountain 

Dowall, Copeland 

Bald Eagle 

Apr. 

22 

1 Grimsby Peak 

Walter Klabunde 

Marsh Hawk 

Dec. 

8 

1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Peregrine Falcon 

Apr. 

2 4* 

1 Grimsby Peak 

Walter Klabunde 

Merlin 

Apr. 

25F 

1 Grimsby Peak 

Walter Klabunde 

Sora 

Dec. 

8 

1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 

American Coot 

Sep. 

26F 

3 Dundas Marsh 

Robert Curry 

Killdeer 

Dec. 

1 

6, 8 Dundas Marsh; Valley Inn Robert Curry 


Dec. 

2 

1 Grand River, Caledonia 

Bruce Duncan 

Am. Golden Plover Nov. 

4 

1 East end of Bay 

Curry; Verne Evans 

Common Snipe 

Nov. 

25 

13 Velley Inn 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Dec. 

1, 3 

1, 1 Valley Inn; Taquanyah 

R. Curry; B. Duncan 

Greater Y ellowlegs Nov. 17 

3 Dundas Hydro Station 

Robert Waldhuber 

Lesser Y ellowlegi 

3 Dec. 

1 

1 Dundas Marsh 

Robert Curry 

Pectoral Sandp. 

Nov. 

25 

2 Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin, Waldhuber 

Least Sandpiper 

Nov. 

25 

1 Valley Inn 

Curry, McLaughlin 

Dunlin 

Dec. 

1, 8 

14 ; 1 Valley Inn; E. Bay 

Curry; McLaughlin 

Long-b. Dowitcher 

Oct. 

7 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 

Western Sandppipe: 

r Sep. 

26 

2 Dundas Marsh 

Robert Curry 

Sanderling 

Nov. 

25 

1 Beach Canal 

Robert Curry 

Glaucous Gull 

Dec. 

2 

2 over McMastei- Hnnv. 

Gerald Chappie 

Lesser Bl.-b. Gull Nov. 

25'* 

1 ad. Dundas Marsh 

McLaughlin, Waldhuber 

Thayer's Gull 

Nov. 

25* 

1 Beach Canal 

Robert Curry 

Bl.-l. Kittiwake 

Nov. 

29 I 

. dead Burlington Beach 

David Agro 

Y ellow-b. Cuckoo Nov. 

4 

1 Grand River at Cayuga 

Steve & Carol Flynn 

Snowy Owl* 

3 reports 

but no data 


Common Nighthawk 

Sep. 

26, 27 11; 5 Dundas Marsh 

Curry; Crankshaws 

R-th Hummingbird 

Sep. 

20 

1 Court House 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 
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Yellow-shafted 

Dec. 

7, 8 

1, 

, 1 Inverness W; N. Shore 

Bob Stamps; D. Powells 

Flicker 

Dec. 

9 


2 Grand River, Sim's Lock Bruce Duncan 

Pileated Wdpkr 

Nov. 

12 


1 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Red-bellied 

Nov. 

4 on 


1 Kerns Rd. at Mtn. brow 

Gerald Whyte 

Woodpecker 

Nov. 

11 


1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bill Read 


Dec. 

8 


1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Mike Furber 

Eastern Phoebe 

Nov. 

18 


1 Dundas Marsh willows 

Bruce Duncan 

Tree Swallow 

Nov. 

13 


1 Grand River at York 

Bruce Duncan 

Rough-winged 

Nov. 

4 


2 Grand River at York 

Steve & Carol Flynn 

Swallow 

Nov. 

4 


3 Grand River at Brantford 






E. Medhurst, A.V. Mason 

Brown Creeper 

Mov. 

25 


5 Hickory Valley Trail 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 

Carolina Wren 

Dec. 

1* 


1 Snake Road 

Robert Curry 

Long-b Marsh Wren 

Dec. 

6 


1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 

N. Mockingbird 

Dec. 

8 


1 30 Bingham Road 

Kevin McLaughlin 


Dec. 

8 


1 Grand Vista Gardens 

Paul Robson 

Brown Thrasher 

Nov. 

27 


1 Shade's Mill C. A. Galt Bruce Dunca n 

Hermit Thrush 

Nov. 

18 


1 La Salle Park 

Mark Jennings 


Dec . 

1 


1 N orth Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Veery 

Nov. 

18 


1 La Salle Park 

Mark Jennings 

Golden-crowned 

Sep. 

16 F 


1 Dundas Marsh willows 

Robert Curry 

Kinglet 

Oct. 

3$ 


10 Westdale Park 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 

Ruby-cr, Kinglet 

Nov. 

10, 24 


4 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Cedar Waxwing 

Dec. 

3 


10 McMaster University 

Denis & Jean Crankshaw 

White-eyed Vireo 

Nov. 

6 


1 Bronte Woods 

Robert Curry 

Nashville Warbler 

Dec . 

1, 6 


1 Spencer Ck. at Marsh 

Curry; Wormington 

Blue-w. Warbler 

Nov. 

4 


1 Oakville Creek mouth 

Luke Fazio 

Myrtle Warbler 

Dec. 

1 


1 Valley Inn 

Robert Curry 


Dec. 

2 


1 Cedar Ave., Burlington 

Ruth Summers 

Bl-th Green Warb. 

Nov. 

4 


1 R.B.G. Nature Centre 

Pierre Mineau, Duncan 

C. Y ellowthroat 

Dec. 

6 


1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Bruce Duncan 

American Redstart 

Nov. 

24 


1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

E. Meadowlark 

Dec. 

8 


1 Taquanyah Cons. Area 

Mike Furber 

Red- Blackbird 

Dec . 

1 


1 Dundas Marsh willows 

Robert Curry 

Common Grackle 

Dec. 

8 


1 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Summer Tanager 

May 

21F 


1 Mountsberg Cons. Area 

fide David Brewer 

Dickcissel 

Oct. 

27* 


1 Mountsberg Cons. Area 

fide David Brewer 

Evening Grosbeak 

Oct. 

14F 


1 Dundas Marsh 

Robert Curry 


Nov. 

9 


6 H wy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 


Nov. 

24 


20 Eagle Dr., Burlington 

J. Dowall, G. North 


Dec. 

1 


17 North Shore Blvd. 

Dave & Thelma Powell 

Purple Finch 

Nov. 

11 


7 H wy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom & Anne Reid 

Rufous-sided 

Dec. 

8 


1 Roseland, Burlington 

Carl Riehm 

Towhee 

Dec. 

9 


1 Grand River at York 

Bruce Duncan 

Chipping Sparrow 

Nov. 

10 


2 Dundas Marsh 

Michael Clark 

Field Sparrow 

Dec. 

8, 9 

2 

, 3 Dundas Marsh: York, Ont.M. Clark; B. Duncan 

H arris' Sparrow 

Oct. 

18* 


1 Mountsberg Cons. Area 

fide David Brewer 

White-crowned 

Sep. 

23F 


25 E. end of Bay landfill Robert Curry 

Sparrow 

Dec. 

7 


3 Winona 

Raymond Hughes 

White-throated Sp.Dec. 

8, 15 

2 

, 1 Roseland; North Shore 

Carl Riehm; Powells 

Lincoln's Sparrow Nov. 

4 


1 Port Credit 

Kay Barren, G. Wellerby 

Lapland Longspur 

Nov. 

4F 


1 East end of Bay 

R. Curry, V. Evans 

Snow Bunting 

Dec. 

2 


20 S E of Oriskany, CayugaMike Furber 


Please send your bird records by the 10th of the month to George W. North, 
857 Eagle Drive, Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, or phone 6 34-5463 
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YEAR OF THE FELLED TREES ! 

It seems my 'Lament' in the Dec. WOOD DUCK has touched a sensitive spot for 
many of our members as well. An article which appeared in the Toronto Star, Oct.31, 
1978 was headed " 1,000 Trees To Be Felled in Halton ". The plan was to thin about 
60 acres of hardwood in the Crawford Lake Conservation Area during the fall and 
winter. The reason—the proper thinning of older trees will allow second growth 
to begin and ensure the continued quality of the woodlot.(l suppose they mean 
quality for commercial uses). 

Further explanations were offered to one of our members in a letter from the 
H.R.C.A. concerning Crawford Lake.(Nov.9, 1978) 

"Establishing a strong, vigorously growing forest base is our main objective 
... This is sometimes achieved through selective thinning of a woodlot to remove: 
diseased trees, poorly formed trees, improve spacing of trees and promote regen¬ 
eration of vegetation on the forest floor. 

"Wildlife, aesthetics, passive recreation and water preservation are of prime 
importance. ..This park...is a conglomeration of poor quality, over mature, and 
somewhat stagnant forest cover...virtually no wildlife because of poor habitat 
conditions as a result of minimal management of the forest in the past 80 years. 

"Other benefits...: with more vigorous regeneration, the woodlot can with¬ 
stand increased numbers of people...and wildlife populations increase substant¬ 
ially through improved habitat conditions. 

"Granted, some damage will be incurred...however, the benefits far outweigh 
the damage done." 

Here are some letters I received from concerned members. Ed. 


"I too have been saddened by the sight in the two areas mentioned (Crawford 
Lake and Shell Woods), however this is not all! Take a walk from Twiss Rd (oppo¬ 
site the scout camp Manitou) and follow the Bruce Trail to the Guelph Line. Here 
the forest has been bulldozed and cut directly on the Bruce Trail. 

"Another is Hilton Falls. Much logging has been done there too - and this I 
understand is in the name of development— 

"I have made inquiries, to be told this is being done to improve the areas, 
and that they are only thinning out the forest and removing the dead and diseased 
trees? Perhaps you, as well as I saw many magnificent Beech trees cut down in 
Crawford Lake - not at all diseased! 

"To my inquiry as to how the forests became so beautiful without thinning, 
and without man's help, I have received no replies. 

"In my rambles around the countryside I have also come across several wood- 
lots - or they appear to be, until you enter them only to find a scene of devast¬ 
ation. Only the outside perimeter still stands. This I know is the result of 
many people now burning wood in their homes. In fact my work mates organize wood 
foraging expeditions on their days off, with a view to cutting down trees whenever 

they can get away with it." ri _ _. 

_ ___ H.C. Giess 

(Wood thievery, another problem altogether, I have also seen with my own 
eyes in plain view of a sign saying, 'Do not damage any tree or dump garbage.' Ed.) 


"I would like to suggest that you encourage your readers to write in as I did, 
to prevent or at least discourage this misguided "management" of forests that 
could be. well managed by nature without human intervention. 

"Perhaps your readers might ask for definitions of "stagnant forest cover" 
and "poor habitat conditions". An even more interesting statement - "pooriy 
formed trees"...poorly formed for timber production? Their avowed aim is "estab¬ 
lishing a strong, vigorous growing forest base" through "selective thinning..." 

(continued on page 74) 
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The WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the Hamilton Naturalists 
TClub and is produced by volunteer members of the Club. The WOOD DUCK 
Zliis published 9 times yearly from September to May inclusive and it is 
::::::bailed free to members.Contributions for publication are most welcome 

.land should be addressed to the Editor, Ron Hepworth, 259 Euston Road, 

—fourlingfcon, Ont. L7L 4V8. Deadline for receipt of material is the 1st 

.I'of the month preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted 

.[without permission but credit lines would be appreciated. Send Note- 

Zl-Zlworthy Bird Records to Geo . North , 857 Nagle Dr . Burling ton. 
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